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THE LIBRARIAN AND LITERATURE 


CLEANTH BROOKS 
Professor of English Literature, Yale University 
(Formerly with L. S. U. Dept. of English) 


wet WHITMAN, speaking as a liter- 

ary revolutionist, remarked, “To have 
great poets there must be great audiences too.” 
I do not know precisely what he meant, but 
whatever he meant, surely this is true: the 
character of the audience does determine to a 
great extent the quality of the literature. For 
example, consider the Elizabethan period in 
England: what about the writer’s relation to 
the civilization there? Raleigh was a states- 
man and explorer. Sir Philip Sidney was the 
paragon of courtliness, courtesy and valor. 
Spenser could claim as successive patrons two 
of the most powerful lords of the court, and 
favorites of the queen: the Earl of Leicester 
and the Earl of Essex. Now, you will com- 
pletely mistake me if you take me to be saying 
merely that the Elizabethan poet had the 
advantage of a powerful and wealthy patron- 
age. To consider the Elizabethan nobleman 
as the bored and wealthy man of affairs who 
toys with poetry as an idle amusement or 
because he values “culture” is to project the 
image of our own times into the Elizabethan 
period, and thus to falsify the true state of 
affairs. As a matter of fact, these powerful 
statesmen and courtiers and soldiers were 
also extremely subtle and informed critics 
and frequently — more frequently than we 
suppose — wrote finished poetry and prose 
themselves. Moreover, in considering the 
Elizabethan situation, let us not leave out 
what was by no means the least important 
factor, Shakespeare’s precious “groundlings.” 
If they did not appreciate some of Shake- 
speare’s most brilliant and complex poetry, 
they were willing to tolerate it in the plays 
which they paid their penny to attend. To 
get a corresponding state of affairs today, we 
should have to imagine an America where 
Secretary Clayton Anderson or Secretary 
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Forrestal argued the problems of advance 
guard poetry with Mr. Archibald MacLeish; 
where Supreme Court Justice Black not in- 
frequently produced a brilliant sonnet, and 
where our ordinary movie audiences listened 
with equanimity, and often with genuine 
pleasure, to verse of a high order of com- 
plexity. This was the kind of audience for 
whom the Elizabethan poet wrote, and this 
was the kind of atmosphere in which he 
lived. We shall have a great deal of difficulty 
in explaining that brilliant age of poetry and 
drama and prose in any other way. 

Certainly, the literary glory of the Eliza- 
bethan period is hardly to be explained sim- 
ply as an unprecedented eruption of genius— 
a sort of imaginative earthquake. As I. A. 
Richards, the psychologist, has observed, 
probably about the same percentage of po- 
tential geniuses is produced in every age. 
And modern America on a percentage basis 
should therefore be producing a couple of 
dozen Shakespeares in every generation. | 
see no reason to dispute the findings of a 
hard-boiled scientist, and consequently I am 
driven to accept his view; namely that we 
have a civilization which is hardly favorable 
to the production of Shakespeares. 

I should like to pursue this question of 
the relation of the civilization to the produc- 
tion of literature, for I think it is an import- 
ant one and one in which the universities 
in general, and librarians in particular, 
should be interested. Let me particularize 
further on the meaning of the Elizabethan 
phenomenon. It emphatically did not mean 
merely that the Elizabethan poet had security 
or found an easy way to wealth. Other 
periods not nearly so distinguished in litera- 
ture have offered that. We ourselves offer 
that to the writer who is willing to go 
through the discipline required to produce 
a Kathleen Norris or a Fanny Hurst. What 
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the Elizabethan system did mean was this: 
that the Elizabethan writer was allowed to 
feel that he was about a man’s work; that 
he moved in a current of ideas, rubbing 
shoulders on terms of easy intimacy with 
scientists, soldiers, and statesmen; that he was 
not required to write down to his readers, 
turning out formula work; that he had a 
constant check and stimulus exerted on him 
by an informed and intelligent and inter- 
ested audience. 

I suggest that these conditions are almost 
indispensable to the production of a vigorous, 
supple, imaginative literature; and I suggest 
further that they are conditions which are 
relatively lacking in our own civilization. It 
seems to me that, if we want great literature, 
they are conditions we must seek to repro- 
duce; and more and more it is apparent that 
the librarian must be a powerful factor if 
they are to be reproduced. I started to add 
that the English teacher had to be a powerful 
factor also; but I am afraid that to depend 
on him is to lean on a very frail reed. We 
English teachers, it seems to me, have pretty 
thoroughly failed at our jobs. As philologists 
and as literary historians we have accom- 
plished a good deal. And philology and 
literary history are necessary and valuable 
studies. We deserve some credit. But, as 
teachers of literature, as those who are to 
form a critical and intelligent reading public, 
I believe we must candidly admit abject and 
miserable failure. It requires a good deal 
of brashness, consequently, for me, a member 
of a profession that has muffed the ball, to 
suggest to you what is needful. The position 
is embarrassing. Let me hope that my ad- 
mission of our failure may add weight to 
my words rather than detract from them. 

To return to the Elizabethan environment: 
we shall not be able to reproduce that age in 
its detail. Centainly we should be very foolish 
if we attempted to imitate its inconveniences 
in the hope of stumbling on its advantages. 
We live in an age of giant presses, of the 
radio, the teletype, of mass production gen- 
erally. But the qualities which I have men- 
tioned in the Elizabethan period may serve 
as a useful measure for some aspects of the 


modern situation. What is the modern situa- 
tion? 

In the first place, the book trade today 
operates on a basis of mass distribution. The 
problem of advertising and distributing a 
book to a continent in itself is a rather stu- 
pendous task. As one consequence, experi- 
ment in writing is definitely discouraged. 
The publisher is anxious to take as few risks 
as possible—who can blame him?—and this 
means that he is predisposed in favor of the 
divine average. It is significant that almost 
all the distinguished writers of serious litera- 
ture were first introduced by “little maga- 
zines”—that is magazines which do not pay 
their way, and which consequently are con- 
tinually folding up to be replaced by others. 
In other words, the serious book trade does 
not even support itself, but is running on 
charity. I am not trying to blame the pub- 
lisher too harshly. It is idle to say that most 
of our publishers do not secure the best 
books that they can, or that they are not 
willing to gamble. But the very fact that it 
must be a gamble indicates the unsatisfactory 
character of the situation. 

The serious writer finds it difficult to de- 
velop his own idiom and his own style. The 
cards are stacked heavily in favor of the 
writer who assiduously and skillfully works 
in terms of tried formulas and plays upon 
the conditioned responses of the great aver- 
age public. 

An important corollary of this condition is 
the power placed in the hands of the metro- 
politan audience. Wilson Follett not long 
ago estimated that there is an audience of 
ten thousand in New York City whose suf- 
frages alone can make any book a relative 
success. It is a constant temptation to the 
publisher, (and indirectly to the author) to 
play for this audience, for they can be 
reached fairly easily, and if they approve, the 
novel will at least pay its way. Why not 
take the safe line? Again I do not intend 
to inveigh harshly against the New York 
audience. I simply question whether a cul- 
tural situation which makes their opinion so 
important is a healthy one. 

As a second corollary of the situation gen- 
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erally sketched above, tremendous import- 
ance is attached to the weight of certain 
critics, particularly certain critics on the great 
New York dailies. Even if they were very 
superior critics, I am still not sure that this 
concentration of power would be altogether 
healthy for the culture of the nation as a 
whole. Unfortunately, some of them are not 
even very good critics, and their power 
springs not so much from their artistic judg- 
ment and subtlety as from their ability to give 
the public what it wants or what it thinks 
it wants. Moreover, they are rushed and 
crowded—the deadline must be met, and if 
the book has to be scanned hastily, well that’s 
the way of the world. To take an instance, 
I know of a recent novel which ends with 
the shooting of the hero. Two prominent 
book reviewers, whose names you would 
promptly recognize if I called them, reported 
in their reviews that the hero committed 
suicide. The passage is not obscure — the 
writing is rather straight writing—the re- 
views were well-intentioned, full, and quite 
favorable. The reveiwers apparently simply 
didn’t have time to read the book. 

I should like to mention also in connection 
with this phenomenon, the tremendous 
power of organizations like the Book of the 
Month Club. Frankly, I am not sure that 
the Book of the Month Club has not done 
more harm than good. There are certain 
things which one simply cannot delegate to 
somebody else to do for him. One’s religion 
must be one’s own; one’s love affairs; and 
I suppose we must add one’s critical judg- 
ment. I am not barring out the possibility 
of advice and education. I cordially agree 
that the Book of the Month Club has picked 
better books than most of its subscribers 
could have picked for themselves. What I 
am saying is this: that as an institution, it 
places terrific power in the hands of a small 
group of critics; more important still, that it 
suggests powerfully and effectively to the 
reader that he can duck the responsibility 
which he owes himself of setting up critical 
standards. 

With this statement we come of course to 
the fundamental attitude of the book buying 





























































































































































































































public, an attitude which underlies and ac- 
counts for the aspects of the situation already 
mentioned above; namely, that the book 
buyer has no fundamental interest in litera- 
ture as such, and because he has no interest, 
has no confidence in his own judgment. On 
the lowest level, it makes him indifferent to 
books which do not give themselves easily 
and painlessly — the thrill magazine, the 
heart-throb novel, the confession journal. On 
a higher level, it means that the reader, 
though aware of the cultural values of good 
literature, is still without any important in- 
terest in literature as such. He is therefore 
completely at the mercy of external stand- 
ards. He wants to be told what is safe, what 
is a cultural asset, etc. But both attitudes are 
ultimately the same. Both reflect an essential 
ignorance of and a lack of interest in, liter- 
ature as such. In fact, both the confession 
magazine reader and the more choosey shop- 
per-after-culture, are like the mule of the 
story—stone blind. 

You will remember that the negro who 
bought the mule returned him to the vendor 
with an indignant demand that his money 
be refunded. “Dish yer mule is as blind as 
a bat. He can’t see nothing. He jes runs 
his head smack into trees.” Whereupon the 
former owner, not lacking for an answer, 
replied: “You say he runs his head into 
trees? Shucks, nigger. He aint blind. He 
jes don’t give 4 damn.” 

Of the two, I am not sure that the attitude 
of the pulp reader “who just don’t give a 
damn” is not the healthier attitude. It is at 
least more honest. And the frivolous culture 
seeker does not avoid the trees either. Lack- 
ing sight, he can hardly choose a proper 
lead. He is too often the blind man lead by 
the blind. But it is of this second reader 
that I want to speak in more detail, for it is 
with him that I deal principally as editor and 
teacher, and with him that you -deal prin- 
cipally as librarians. I should like to give 
special emphasis to the Southern reader of 
this kind, for, though the problem is national 
and international in character, I can speak 
with more confidence about the application 
of the problem to our own section. 
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We Southerners are often accused of 
having too much local pride—too much 
parochial patriotism. It may be true, but 
quite frankly, as I see it, our great bane is 
that we are consciously provincial in our at- 
titude. And I mean by “provincial” a self- 
distrust and a conscious turning elsewhere 
for authority. Fear of being called provincial 
is the surest mark of provincialism in the 
sense in which I am ‘using the term. Shame- 
faced country cousins and poor relations that 
we are, we are afraid to accept anything that 
does not bear the metropolitan stamp. For 
example, a Southern writer or a Southern 
magazine too rarely finds honor in its own 
country. The writer must make good in the 
big city first; and that means that as a sec- 
tion we are really worshipping success and 
publicity rather than literary merit. For ex- 
ample, the South today has perhaps the finest 
and most vigorous literature now being pro- 
duced in this country. But the classes on 
whom one ought to be able to rely for 
readers are apathetic or ignorant. Mind you, 
I do not take the position that it is the worst 
of fates to live in a civilization which does 
not read an inordinate amount of books. I 
imagine that a civilization which has enough 
vitality to produce a literature but has not 
enough wealth to support a great deal of 
book buying and enough leisure to support 
a great deal of book reading, may possibly 
be a healthier civilization than one which en- 
courages much reading of any indiscriminate 
sort. The South is poor, relatively speaking. 
I am sorry that we cannot buy more books; 
I am sorry that we do not buy as many as 
we could afford. But I am not interested 
here in deploring the relatively small amount 
of books that we buy and read. Rather I 
want to register a protest against the basic 
attitudes held by the small group of us who 
do read. As a group, we who do read are 
warped with a good deal of inverse snobbery 
and we value the New York trade mark far 
more than we should. For example, consider 
an editorial which appeared last year in a 
New Orleans newspaper. A speaker in the 
city, a professor at a famous Eastern Univer- 
sity, had spoken a word in favor of regional 


critical activity. He had intimated that there 
might even be cultural health in having an 
active and vigorous criticism in the various 
sections of the country, not merely one con- 
centrated in the great New York book mart. 
The newspaper, perhaps under a misguided 
attempt to show its freedom from a narrow 
provincialism, hurried to editorialize to this 
effect. The speaker had been talking non- 
sense. Book reviews were news, and conse- 
quently the book reviewers, like reporters of 
three alarm fires, ought to be on hand at the 
scene of the accident. The conclusion was 
obvious since most of our publishing is done 
in N. Y., the book reviewers had to be 
located there too. The editorial comprized as 
neat a bundle of fallacies as one may hope 
to see crammed into as little space. 

May I analyze them seriatim? Point one, 
that book reviews are news. The assumption 
implied is that books are important as novel- 
ties. Nothing is so dead as yesterday’s news- 
paper. So with books. Books, presumably, in 
this view, are strictly a species of ephemeri- 
des, insects born in enormous numbers and 
destined to live only for a day. They lead a 
butterfly existence. The individual butterfly 
doesn’t last long, but there are always new 
ones to take its place. Shades of Milton: “A 
book is the precious lifeblood of a master 
spirit embalmed and treasured up to a life 
beyond life . . . ” Point two: the reader, 
it is assumed, is not to participate in the 
book. He is to be told about the book by 
experts. He is not supposed to be a critical 
intelligence; he is a consumer, a white rat 
to be conditioned. Point three: what it is 
important for the reviewer to give are not 
those things which come from meditatiton 
and close reading—matters which may be 
supplied by a reviewer in New Orleans (pro- 
vided he has the mental equipment) quite 
as well as by one more fortunately located 
in Greenwich Village. What is wanted is 
spot news—not evaluation. 

I cite the editorial, not because it is un- 
usual, but because its attitude is common— 
because it reflects a view which is so wide- 
spread. Is it any wonder that our local re- 
viewing is so bad, that serious criticism 
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reaches so small an audience, that critics who 
discover two masterpieces a week like the 
esteemed Dr. William Lyon Phelps carry the 
weight they do. I submit—and notice that I 
am careful not to make any moral judgment 
—I submit that the situation may be de- 
scribed fairly as mass production, plus mass 
advertising, plus a sheep-like herd conscious- 
ness on the part of the reading public which 
puts it at the mercy of all sorts of faddish- 
ness and band wagon riding. I suggest that 
a shame-faced provincialism on our part 
plays into the situation which is unhealthy 
for artist and reader. 

And now to forestall some possible misap- 
prehensions. I am not interested in blaming 
anybody for the situation, least of all the pub- 
lishers (who are generally doing the best 
they can and who are presumably as harried 
by the book buying public’s irrational whims 
as are the manufacturers who produce wom- 
en’s hats). Far from being diabolical con- 
spirators they only wish they knew what 
would catch on. Let me repeat, I am merely 
interested in describing realistically a situa- 
tion which exists, not in alloting blame to 
anybody. But if my diagnosis is reasonably 
correct, I think I can suggest a general 
remedy, though I cannot submit it as a prac- 
tical one, and I am afraid that it must be 
ticketed for that vague catch-all which we 
label “Education.” I suggest that what we 
need to give attention to is a real critical 
interest as readers. I suggest that we must 
use, but not misuse authorities, that is, that 
we must not trust them too far; that we 
should actively seek out the opinion of the 
man who is apparently interested in serious 
evaluation, and that we should be willing 
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to make our own mistakes. I suggest most 
of all to a Southern group that, possessing a 
vigorous literature and a fine criticism, we 
in particular have the least excuse for repos- 
ing in a stupidly provincial attitude. 

I hope that I have not given the implica- 
tion that I am indulging in vague generali- 
ties. I am attacking something more tangible 
than windmills. I could prove this by calling 
names. I think I shall call at least one name, 
that of The Saturday Review of Literature, 
which has, I understand, a great reputation 
among librarians. The Saturday Review, in 
my opinion, publishes more junk than solid 
book reviews — more literary chit-chat than 
responsible criticism. I do not mean to single 
out The Saturday Review; there are many 
other examples. I point to specific examples 
only because I am anxious to convince you 
that I am talking about a problem that is 
specific and immediate and important. It 
concerns all of us, and it is a problem which 
I think the librarians might do much to 
solve. I must confess that I have very little 
confidence in what my own profession can 
do about it. But even if the English pro- 
fessor can do something, the librarians’ help 
is needed too, for the librarian is strategi- 
cally situated, and most librarians have, I 
believe, as many English professors have not, 
an interest in the living literature. Conse- 
quently I urge you not to be content merely 
with trying to get more people to read, but 
to attempt to get them to inspect and to 
criticize what they read, and indeed to enter 
into that partnership with the writer which 
has existed and which must, I think, always 
exist, in every high culture. 





SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mary Clay, Librarian, Northeast Junior 
College was on the program of the Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. Her topic was “Do Junior 
College Instructional Scales Need Balancing 
on the Library Side?” She compared the 
status of the junior college library of the 
present with 1936-37 using a scale to demon- 


strate amount of improvement or lack of it. 
She also distributed copies of the Southern 
Regional Committee’s “Suggestions for 
Changes in Southern Association Standards.” 
These recommendations were the outcome of 
a project of the Junior College Section of the 
A. L. A. of which Miss Clay was chairman 
last year. 





THE TREES AND THE WOODS 


MARGERY QUIGLEY 


Librarian, Montclair Public Library, New Jersey 


A group of four IBM machines were intro- 
duced into the Montclair Public Library back 
in 1940, in an effort to end the laborous daily 
counting and arranging of cards-for-books- 
lent and the eternal searching with eyes, 
hands, and brain for the book cards of ‘re- 
turned’ books. 


The machines themselves and the punched 
cards which together they produce and utilize 
may be understood enough for the purpose 
of this paper, by looking in Life Magazine 
for September 15, 1947, pages 14 and 15, and 
there examining Artzybasheff’s cheerful car- 
toons of the keypunch, sorter, collator, repro- 
ducer and card. 


The net result upon life in the library is 
fundamentally about the same as is produced 
by the introduction of a pressure cooker into 
the home. There is a new and tricky utensil 
to be mastered, new recipes to follow exactly, 
new approaches to the uses of increased leis- 
ure, changes in time of scheduled effort. 
With the introduction of these IBM machines, 
psychological attitudes new to individuals on 
the staff but old as the Industrial Revolution 
have brought new administrative problems 
also. Various improvements in service have 
been reflected in increased cooperation, re- 
spect and friendliness on the part of the pub- 
lic. 

In the Montclair Library setup, in addition 
to these intricate, electrically operated ma- 
chines, the traditional borrowers’ cards, book 
cards, master accession record and the two 
master borrowers’ files, of names and bor- 
rowers’ numbers, are still used, increased, and 
weeded out ad infinitum. They merely look 
different now, on standard IBM cards, and 
contain more pertinent information than in 
the era in the Montclair Library which came 
to an end with the Baldwin cost study. 

Each of the cards concerned with books, 
each of the cards having to do with the bor- 
rower bears in punches an elaborate, coded 
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description of the book or the given bor- 
rower, as the case may be, thus distinguish- 
ing any given card absolutely from every 
other card. In other words the two essential 
elements of the Newark charging method 
are merely elaborated to the nth degree by 
means of coded punches. 


At either of the two main charging desks 
in the Montclair Library, in order to lend a 
book, the borrower’s card and the book card 
are inserted simultaneously in the slots of a 
rather inconspicuous small machine, which 
is connected by cable with the distant repro- 
ducer. This desk size machine, with its key- 
board, slots, handle and signals bears a sur- 
face resemblance to several of the labor savers 
librarians already use, such as adding ma- 
chines, Gaylord charging machines, and 
comptometers. The battery of standard IBM 
machines, circulation till, boxes of card sup- 
plies, statistics sheets, overdue records, filing 
trays, and machine operators are enabled to 
engage in an independent, ordered and 
highly controlled series of routines in a part 
of the library remote from the public. 


Any returned book is ready for shelving 
merely by registering its accession number 
by means of the desk machine. Later at 
scheduled times these returned cards are 
matched against the entire till of records of 
books “out”. Matching takes place here me- 
chanically, at the rate of 200 cards per minute 
in the remarkable IBM collator. (See Life, 
for September 15, 1947). 


The Path Through the Woods 


The machine installation at the Montclair 
Library is supported by elaborate punched 
card records, the most elaborate, I believe, in 
use in any public library at present. Very 
slowly new potentialities in these records have 
been discovered and utilized until the simpli- 
fied routines of charging and discharging no 
longer are thought of as the chief gains from 
the installation. The fruits have been good, 
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often bounteous. An equally rich but quite 
different harvest is being gleaned from a 
parallel punched card setup in a British pub- 
lic library. For example, in a recent list of 
tasks performed with the aid of punched 
cards, either at the Montclair Library or the 
Coulsdon-Purley (England) Libraries or at 
both, are:— 

registration, statistics; inventory and dis- 
carding; detained records of petty cash 
taken in at the Desk; renewals; reserves; 
overdues; circulation by occupation, age 
and education; cataloging reports; date 
slips; time studies; mailing lists, biblio- 
graphies. 

The knowledge of some thirty-one other 
repetitive tasks now performed with punched 
card machines in one or other public, college 
or special library remains to be acted upon 
here, for each of us clings to certain in- 
trenched procedures, even if one often finds 
them monotonous and footless. We can’t be 
alert and ruthless to routines all of the time. 

The Woods 

At one time for about ten years I worked 
in a small town public library, so I sometimes 
say to myself, “Suppose you now went to the 
library of XYZ, where the population is about 
10,000. What part of all this complicated 
experience with the punched card machines 
would have ‘translatable values’ for that busy 
little library?” 

1. First, I would rebel at once against 
“slipping”. To implement this rebellion, I 
would adopt the matching technique in some 
form or another; that is, the principle em- 
bodied mechanically in the IBM collator, in 
the photographic charging system, in the 
simple charging method newly featured by 
the IBM in connection with its time stamp, 
and accomplished by hand in half a dozen 
homemade matching routines which utilize 
the bookpocket and the general features of 
“Detroit charging”. 


2. Next I would elaborate my registration 
interview. I would do this for two reasons: 

a. to show new borrowers in informal 
friendly fashion that their tastes in reading 
are of genuine interests to the librarians. b. 
to secure data for mailing lists, feature stories 
and other forms of effort directed at individ- 
ual readers. 

I would use a registration form which 
could be punched and tabulated for a small 
sum each month at an IBM service bureau. 

3. I would examine all the other repetitive 
tasks, and decide which really are no longer 
necessary. 

4. Then I would explore with a representa- 
tive of the IBM the possibility and the costs 
of recording the remainder of repetitive tasks 
on punched cards by means of Mark Sensing 
(a method of making a card ready for punch- 
ing by means of a special lead pencil). 

5. Annually, during a given month, I 
would carry on a time study. 

For recording every activity engaged in by 
each member of the library staff, including 
part timers and volunteers, I would follow 
the detailed subdivisions of the Baldwin 
study but use a simple easy method for ulti- 
mate punched card recording of each job and 
the hours and decimals of hours devoted to 
it daily. 

6. I would reduce my circulation statistics 
merely to total transactions or else elaborate 
them greatly. 

Though prefering to preserve only the total 
number of lending transactions, I would 
make my final choice depend upon the long 
time goals upon which the library, librarian 
and Board were concentrating. 

7. I would try to work out a simple way 
of recording the reference and information 
uses and types of users. 

I would prefer to secure this record 
through a few codes capable of being tabu- 
lated eventually by means of punched cards. 
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LIBRARY GADGETS 


RUTH K. MOOR 


Head, Catalog Department, N. O. Public Library 


In considering library gadgets it is hard 
to differentiate between necessary library 
equipment and contrivances for simplifying 
procedures which can be done in some other 
way. I have tried to keep in mind as gadgets 
the helping-hand type of device. Thus some 
of the things I have described will seem like 
necessities simply because they have made 
themselves indispensable. This is in no way 
an exhausive coverage; I have concentrated 
on small items for small libraries. The large 
business firms are concerning themselves with 
machines for assistance in handling large vol- 
umes of work in larger libraries. In my ex- 
perience it has been the simple devices which 
librarians themselves have adapted to their 
own use which have been most helpful. Our 
usual problems are the little ones. Volume 
itself creates a problem in labor-saving and 
time-saving devices with which the small li- 
brary need not be concerned. 


Methods of charging books vary from one 
library to another but in every case there is 
a gadget connected with this operation, if 
only a date stamp holder on the end of a 
pencil. From this elementary method we 
advance to highly specialized equipment such 
as the Gaylord charging machine and the 
Recordak microfilm camera. The Gaylord 
machine uses a metal plate on the borrower's 
card to stamp the number on the book card 
and clips the side of the card to put the 
number in its proper place. The Recordak 
machine photographs the borrower’s card, 
date card and book card, using a transaction 
number on each volume borrowed to elimin- 
ate slipping of books when they are returned. 
The Gaylord machine gives an immediately 
available record; the Recordak gives a per- 


manent one. Both of these are of value for 


the sake of accuracy, but are much more im- 
portant to those libraries handling large cir- 
ulations. 


The International Business Machines are 
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almost too highly developed and too complex 
to give assistance to libraries except those 
which are immense and highly complex 
themselves. Montclair, New Jersey, Public 
Library has adopted the use of I.B.M. ma- 
chines entirely to get a complete breakdown 
of registration, circulation and library usage. 
Thus they have complete statistics on the use 
of various classes of reading materials by 
various classes of readers for- any stated 
length of time since this system has been put 
into operation. Cleveland Public Library has 
adopted the Keysort filing system for their 
Circulation cards. In this system, book cards 
with special punches are kept in shelf list 
order and are put into date due order very 
easily with a sorting tumbler. But the usual 
small library with limited funds would find 
it expensive and unnecessary to adopt such 
a means of control just to prove themselves 
forward-looking and progressive. Where ma- 
chines actually can be time-savers and in- 
crease accuracy they should by all means be 
adopted. With these limitations in mind, 
therefore, I should like to call attention to 
some of the simpler devices, the small handy 
gadgets which have proved helpful to over- 
worked, under-staffed libraries. 


Any Circulation Desk finds the Hirschberg 
Library Fine Computer a handy gadget. The 
computer is an oblong imitation leather box 
containing a roller at either end. Mr. Hirsch- 
berg furnishes each year the necessary roll of 
dates and fines to be inserted in the holder. 
Each day the roller is advanced to the proper 
date and at a glance a fine can be quoted to 
a patron without hesitation. It has the neces- 
sary qualifications of a gadget—ease of oper- 
ation and accuracy in results. Mr. Hirschberg 
can be reached at 3341 East Monmouth Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Visible file records are being used more 
and more in Circulation and Reference de- 
partments. The Circulation Department uses 
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them for delinquent borrower records and 
reserve book requests. Reference uses them 
for periodical holding and locations. Reming- 
ton-Rand furnishes a light-weight aluminum 
holder which holds about sixty cards. Ob- 
vious superiority of their use is the complete 
visibility of information at all times. Kardex 
equipment has been adapted to Reference 
and Order Department use, particularly for 
periodical holdings and records. Kardex com- 
bines in one place subscription information, 
holdings and binding records of periodicals 
with little chance of their being misplaced 
or lost and yet they are easily available at a 
moment’s notice. Other gadgets which are 
almost indispensable in public departments 
are sign holders, chain pencil holders, posters 
and picture holders. 

Photography has revolutionized procedures 
other than circulation records in libraries. 
Interlibrary loan procedures have been com- 
pletely changed by the use of photostat or 
microfilm services. The photostat has the ad- 
vantage of being used without a reading ma- 
chine of any kind. The microfilm needs less 
shipping or storage space. Films are of ad- 
vantage in preserving records of many kinds 
in libraries, from circulation records to bound 
volumes of periodicals. It is much better to 
have a microfilm or photostat copy of valu- 
able records for use by library patrons in the 
case where the original record cannot be 
handled without wear or destruction. Dupli- 
cations of rare materials are much simplified 
by use of photography. Thus cameras and 
reading machines are fast becoming neces- 
sities in library work and are accepted as an 
economic means of duplicating and preserv- 
ing records. 

However, it is in the Catalog Department 
that the gadget reigns supreme. What would 
we do without the embosser, the perforator, 
the book holder, the card holder, the steel 
eraser, the electric eraser, the duplicator, the 
paper weight, the rubber stamp? Catalogers 
are the most gadget-minded of all librarians. 

Just consider the sorting and filing of cata- 
log cards. Many libraries use a large board 
with twenty-four divisions for card sorting. 
A much superior device, and a faster one to 


use, is the mounted board, or “post-office.” 
This uses the same general idea of the flat 
board with divisions but elaborates on it with 
cubby-holes for holding the cards and then 
mounting the whole on a base at an angle 
which is most convenient for placing cards, 
This eliminates the arm stretching connected 
with the other method and also the mix-up 
in letters which happens occasionally. At any 
rate, it is much faster to use. There is an- 
other card sorter by Gaylord which lies flat 
on a desk, is twenty-three inches long and 
consists of twenty-four printed cards encased 
in strong celluloid covers, open at the sides. 
These are sewed to a felt-covered base and 
spaced so that from one to a hundred cards 
may be placed in each section between the 
tabs. This can be used for either alphabetical 
or classified divisions. It is useful not only 
in the Catalog department but in any other 
department which does filing in connection 
with its various functions. 

A very useful gadget in a Catalog Depart- 
ment which uses many rubber stamps for 
branch identification or other purposes is a 
rubber stamp holder. The one I have in 
mind is a wooden stand with swinging top 
around which are metal clamps to hold 
stamps of various sizes. This serves as a 
convenient and dust-proof storage place for 
stamps when not in use and also as the only 
filing system possible for differences in size 
and purpose. 

The Elliot Addressing machine is definitely 
one of the gadgets which, adapted to library 
use, is a time-saver for duplicating cards. 
Elliot machines vary in size from simple rub- 
ber rollers to complex automatic machines, 
and yet in this case the simplest, and also 
the cheapest, is best qualified for library use. 
Stencilling equipment for catalog card dupli- 
cation consists of (1) a clamp that snaps on 
any typewriter, (2) the address card itself, 
which is a gelatin-coated card two and one- 
half inches in size surrounded by a frame of 
flexible Plastikote, (3) a metal tube with a 
flat end for moistening the gelatin coating 
of the stencil, (4) a rubber roller attached to 
an eight-inch wooden handle, and, (5) a 
large ink-pad. Its use is more or less limited 
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to fiction, adult and juvenile, since only a 
small space is available for typing on each 
stencil. The holder is attached to the type- 
writer, the stencil is moistened and inserted 
in the holder, the master card, consisting of 
author, title, place, publisher and date is 
typed on the stencil, the stencil is allowed to 
dry for a few minutes, and then the rubber 
roller is inked on the pad and rolled over 
the stencil to duplicate this information as 
many times as necessary. Once preliminaries 
are over production proceeds smoothly and 
swiftly. In our case, one roll each is used for 
the book card, one for the pocket, three cards 
for the Main Library and each branch. The 
accession number and order information are 
added to the shelf list card, the title is added 
to another, “title” is stamped on the back of 
a third as a tracing, and the operation is com- 
plete. The stencils are then filed in trays for 
possible future need. The use of this method 
assures speed, uniformity and accuracy. It is 
a time-saver for both typist and reviser. Once 
it is certain that the information on the stencil 
is correct duplication and revision are simpli- 
fied. 

Book-holders are also useful articles to have 
in the Catalog department. There is an ex- 
tremely handy light-weight metal rack which 
holds the book at any convenient angle, has 
auxiliary metal prongs for holding pages in 
place and extension on the sides for larger 
books or periodicals. This is helpful for copy- 
ing in other departments but is almost essen- 
tial for duplicating missing pages. A simple 
but effective gadget for holding a book open 
on a flat surface is the so-called “cataloger’s 
delight” which is merely a long, narrow 
leather bag with weights at either end. Some 
librarians may prefer the “bookworm” for 
holding the book place. This is simply an 
elongated bag made of sturdy cloth and filled 
with shot. 

Erasers are an essential part of cataloging 
equipment. Steel erasers are desirable and 
handy, if properly used. However, the elec- 
tric eraser is the most indispensable item of 
our department. At long last they are again 
available, at Library Bureau, in a new dress, 
streamed-lined, light in weight, easy to oper- 


ate and much quieter. 

One of the newer and most interesting 
gadgets in our department was developed by 
our accessions clerk who was bothered by 
book pockets blowing off of her desk. It is 
much easier to accession when the necessary 
pockets, cards and plates can be spread out 
in a convenient arrangement, and yet paper 
weights had to be moved each time one was 
used. She solved this problem by stretching 
a piece of string across and under the sides 
of the desk and anchoring it with thumb 
tacks. This can be removed easily and is a 
most effective means of keeping necessary 
cards in place, and yet accessible. 


Preparations and Mending Departments 
are almost as gadget minded as Catalogers. 
Most of their work has been simplified to the 
point where it is automatic. The Gaylord 
glue-spreader applies glue to book pockets, 
cards and plates with neatness, economy and 
dispatch. The machine has a roller with ad- 
justable guard under which the pocket or 
plate is drawn. Another roller below feeds 
the glue uniformly onto the upper roller. The 
glue is spread thinly and uniformly over the 
surface to be pasted. Many simple yet effec- 
tive gadgets have been developed by mending 
departments of various libraries. A rounded 
stick, probably eight inches long, is useful 
in injecting paste into the hinges of an ailing 
book. Another paste control gadget is a 
strip of tin or similar metal, approximately 
three by eight inches, for tipping loose pages 
into a volume. The electric stylus has almost 
entirely replaced the old label method of 
marking the backs of books. In the time it 
takes to write the book number, it is clearly 
and indelibly transferred to the book itself 
and is ready for shellacking. A handy gadget 
during this operation is the book-holder, a 
metal frame which is attached to the side 
of the work table and holds the book in place 
for labelling. The next step, shellacking, is 
simplified by the use of the Huntting book 
laquer jar, which has a brush suspended by 
hook and wire inside the top. Gaylord also 
furnishes a shellac jar with a handy brush. 

In pamphlet preparation, a very useful gad- 
get is an over-sized stapling machine set on 
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long arms with adjustable directions, so that 
pamphlets can be stapled into binders when 
desired. Mending and Preparations have 
many other interesting objects to be consid- 
ered, but they are removed from the gadget 
field by being necessary equipment rather 
then auxiliary aids. 

This is not intended for a complete list of 
useful gadgets for library work. These have 


occurred to me as some of the more useful 
we use at present, or which I have seen used 
here and elsewhere. It would be of interest 
to all of us to exchange information on the 
simple aids in our work, rather than ex 
change information on the more elaborate, 
but more expensive machines. Sometimes the 
small libraries can use to advantage devices 
which have long since been put aside by the 
larger institutions. 





If THE SHOE FITS 


GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK* 


(Excerpts from a talk on Problems in Applying the National Plan to Local Conditions 
presented at the general session sponsored jointly by the Public Libraries Trustees, Exten- 
sion, and Children and Young People’s Divisions at San Francisco.) 


Between the first of April and the first of 
June, two events occurred which should be 
of considerable significance to all librarians. 
One of them may indeed become a milestone 
in the history of library development and 
progress. The other is at least a straw in 
the wind, if nothing more. 


The first is the massive two-year public 
libraries study which the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion announced on April 14 and which is to 
be made by a special committee of the Social 
Science Research Council at the suggestion 
of A.L.A. Just what Dr. Leigh and his 
associates will uncover remains to be seen. 
It is sufficient that the study will not be 
just another case of librarians “talking to 
themselves,” because the final report on the 
social significance of libraries is to be ad- 
dressed to the general public, students of the 
social sciences, and lastly, librarians. 


The second event may or may not be im- 
portant. But when millions of people picked 
up their New York Times on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 1, 1947 they saw there, centered 
on the front page, an article by Benjamin 
Fine headed “Nation’s Libraries Held Inade- 
quate”. “Two year study shows large sectors 
of the population have no service at all”. 

Whether a hundred, a thousand or a mil- 
lion people read about libraries that day will 
never be known. But the nation’s most im- 
portant newspaper was willing to devote over 


40 inches of space to the National Plan... 
Altogether, when both the Social Science 
Research Council and the New York Times 
willingly study and publicize facts regarding 
the American public library, something has 
happened. We can believe that the late 
Spring of 1947 augured well for the future 
of the National plan for public library service, 
long and hard though the way may be. 
Strategy 

The way will be hard, of course, and the 
problems many. One of them concerns 
strategy. What strategy can we use to intro- 
duce and popularize a national plan for 
library service that speaks in terms of larger 
units of service, when most of us have known 
only village, town, or city libraries these 100 
years? 

And financial support. To talk in terms 
of $140 millions or a dollar per capita when 
libraries are not even getting 25 cents in some 
states seems preposterous. Not to mention 
$400 millions for buildings. It certainly is, 
as Dr. Jocekel once urged, “a bold plan, 
boldly conceived.” It remains to be “boldly 
executed” . . . If you say that it can’t be 
done, you are underestimating the power of 
good strategy. The women of America are 
smoking today because between 1927 and 
1929 the hucksters decided that a perfectly 


*Reprinted with permission from Public 
Libraries, vol. 1, no. 4, October, 1947. 
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good cigarette was going to waste as long 
as smoking for women was not a generally 
accepted custom. 

Printers Ink, the advertising profession’s 
trade journal, regularly reported progress on 
the campaign which was deply laid. The first 
step was to make cigarettes appeal to women. 
Result: A beautiful and extremely discreet 
national poster depicting a young couple on 
a picnic. The man was contentedly smoking, 
the girl leaning over and saying: “Blow 
some my way”. The next poster brought 
the girl a little closer to the cigarette. She 
lit it for her escort. And so, step by step, 
within a few years a new cigarette market 
was built up through well planned strategy, 
which always avoided offending the finer 
sensibilities of those who didn’t believe in 
women smoking. The cigarette companies 
knew also that they had strong allies in those 
who were already smoking. It merely re- 
mained for them to popularize the cigarette 
habit with both sexes. 

If we can take just a few pointers from 
the cigarette people and their campaign 
twenty years ago, perhaps we can get tax 
levying bodies to appropriate that dollar per 
capita as painlessly as smokers spent their 
money. 

Popularizing the Unfamiliar 

We have too the problem of popularizing 
the unfamiliar. Large units of service are 
just as strange today in many parts of the 
country as public smoking by women was 
in 1927. It may be that libraries lack the 
glamour, the sex appeal that has been evident 
in cigarette advertising from the beginning. 
Well, we shall just have to put our mind to 
it from now on. We have all the books on 
advertising in our libraries. We have libra- 
rians in charge of special libraries in adver- 
tising companies. Let’s use them. Let’s make 
them pick the brains of their top executives 
in laying out this deep scheme. Let’s make 
the large unit of service the “smart thing” 
in library service. One librarian in New 
York State, when asked the question: “What 
advantages do you see for your community 
in this regional library plan” answered quite 
correctly “I believe it would increase the 


prestige of this library and help to raise its 
budget.” 

Well planned strategy will also avoid of- 
fending the finer sensibilities of those to 
whom every mention of larger units of service 
is as painful as the sight of women smoking 
on the street was to many 20 years ago. There 
are undoubtedly some left who never will get 
used to women smoking and probably an 
even larger number who would rather die, 
than see their libraries join a larger unit. 
They probably will before the plan gets into 
complete operation, but we don’t have to 
hasten their end through worry and fear. 

What that worry and fear can mean I had 
the privilege of learning this past year, visit- 
ing about 200 libraries while doing field work 
in connection with the study of regional li- 
brary service for New York State. The ques- 
tion was: What could regional library service 
do for New York State’s public libraries? 

Do for them? More frequently than not 
the first reaction was “What will it do to 
us?” To this library, to us as trustees, to 
me as librarian. And don’t laugh that off 
and shake your head and say, “Well, they 
shouldn’t feel that way about their libraries.” 
There was that little group in the Catskills 
who had kept up a book exchange with two 
of the little centers in their township, simply 
because the librarian’s daughter was willing 
to drive the books over in her own car. They 
didn’t want condescending city librarians to 
come out and tell them how to run their 
library. Another group wanted to know: 
“Mrs. Schenk, if a bookmobile comes, will 
that close our library? We worked so hard 
to get it started.” 


Behind most of the talk there always 
lurked one question. Often it was not even 
phrased, but one woman had to know: “Mrs. 
Schenk, will I lose my job if this regional 
library comes? I have an 86 year old Mother 


to support.” You can’t succeed in popular- 
izing large units of service until questions 
like that are answered in the minds of those 
whom such service will affect most directly. 

In popularizing the unfamiliar we are con- 
fronted with the old question: “How can 
we explain larger units of service when we 
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have none in our own state?” In one certain 
village a librarian fixed me with a cold eye 
and said: “How many people fell for your 
story?” Only after she realized that I really 
wasn’t trying to sell her a bill of goods, that 
it made no whit of difference to me what 
answers she gave to this list of questions I 
was asking her, did she “cooperate”. 

Fear and skepticism also were behind the 
questions fired at me by a doughty, firm old 
New Englander I encountered at the Eastern 
end of Long Island. Luckily, I had been 
properly introduced on a previous visit, but 
when she spied me that afternoon, she sat 
me down in a chair and I mean she sat me 
down and kept me there for well over an 
hour, wanting to know. Was the regional 
library going to do this or this? How would 
it affect that and that? Finally, weak and 
wan I offered the suggestion that I had 
merely come to ask what the regional library 
service should do, I had not come to tell 
her what it would do. 


The following morning the librarian and 
the trustees assembled. I asked the usual 
questions, centering around a list of services 
which might be of value to their particular 
community. The board was evidently hostile 
to the idea, if not to the person asking the 
questions. Finally we came to the question: 
“Do you see any advantages in this plan for 
your community?” There was a dead silence 
—a long time. Finally, one woman spoke 
up and said: “It pains me to admit it, but 
I do”. 

The upshot of the morning’s session which 
lasted over two hours was well worth the 
effort. After three hours of explanation and 
a night in which to think it over, the librarian 
finally remarked: “Well, I believe regional 
library service is coming and we might as 
well go along with it.” But two of the 
trustees stayed on, one walking the floor 
feverishly, still not convinced that the regional 
plan would not hurt “our library”. And that 
very afternoon, two other librarians in the 
neighborhood asked pointedly: “What does 
Mrs. X think of this idea?” Then I knew 
how Jacob must have felt, wrestling with the 
spirit and announcing: “I will not let thee 





go, except thou bless me.” It was an un 
alloyed pleasure to be able to say “Mrs. X 
thinks it is a good idea.” 

If we believe that this popularizing of the 
large unit of service is needed only in the 
very smallest libraries, staffed by untrained 
librarians lacking vision and experience, we 
are mistaken. Not so many years ago the 
technical librarian of a large citv system was 
heard to ask the technical librarian in a 
county library: “Just what do you do? 
Frankly, I can’t see the need for a technical 
department in a county library. After all 
most industries locate in cities”, which hap. 
pened to be far from true in that community 
then and is even less true today. 

Perhaps large libraries have felt so ade- 
quate and self-sufficient that any discussion 
of cooperation on a region-wide basis merely 
bores them. Furthermore, to them coopera- 
tion usually means mostly give and little take. 

In comparison with other, materially 
smaller and weaker units, these large libraries 
may not feel the need of cooperation, but 
when put under the microscope of a detailed 
study there are very few libraries, indeed, 
which could measure up. The New York 
City Planning Commission’s published Pro- 
gram for the Public Libraries of New York 
City analyzing the needs of the New York 
Public Library, the Brooklyn Public Library 
and the Queens Borough Public Library dem- 
onstrated this fact. We all, large and small, 
must hang together or we hang separately. 
It pays even for the large library to participate 
in regional co-operative undertakings as the 
city libraries of Portland, Seattle, Denver and 
others can testify. Just ask anyone of them 
about their regional union catalogs, for ex- 
ample. 

2 
Semantics 

Next to the problem of strategy and the 
question of popularizing an unfamiliar idea, 
we have the problem of semantics. What do 
we mean by larger units of service by region- 
al libraries? The National Plan outlines the 
types very concretely, but the explanations 
are so worded sometimes that they seem de- 
termined to offend the sensibilities of those 
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unaccustomed to thinking in terms of larger 
units of service. There are such terms as 
“7500 library units will be replaced by 1170 
larger units”. Can’t you just imagine what 
that means in the minds of those who by no 
means want to be “replaced”. And when you 
have been an independent library for decades 
on end and were founded by the Hon. 
Ezekiel Hennepin and have his picture hang- 
ing in a place of honor in the library, how do 
you think that the Hon. Ezekiel or his de- 
seendants or the people in the village would 
like it if their library suddenly became a 
“Branch”? It was good enough to stand 
alone all these years, why should it suddenly 
have to become beholden to a large unit of 
service as a “branch”. Of course, that term is 
a perfectly good one in Cincinnati, where it 
is an honor to be a branch of the Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County Library, or in Los An- 
geles County. It all depends on where you 
live whether you’re willing to be a branch 
or not. 


So when state agencies work out their own 
individual state plans within the framework 
of this national plan, it might be wise to be 
very careful as to the phraseology used. A 
library can become a “member” of a larger 
system, it can “join” the Wye Library sys- 
tem, it can “cooperate with” the Zee Regional 
Library. All of which achieves about the 
same result as becoming a “branch”. 

* * *# 


This National Library plan speaks in such 
magnificent terms and spreads such a daz- 
zling plan before us that it might have an 
over-powering effect, leaving us lame and 
helpless before its magnitude, waiting for the 
day when the local community will supply 60 
per cent, the state 25 per cent, and the fed- 
eral government 15 per cent of our library 
funds. It would be so simple to sit contentedly 
in our libraries from now on—just waiting. 


* * * 


The Challenge 


We have here in our hands the first fore- 
shadowing of a great national library system. 
The ideas embodied in the report are still in 
| the formative stages. 


So we must prepare the ground for the 
National plan with “lucidity, reason, imag- 
ination, resolution, sincerity, and good will”; 
and that brings me to the last problem which 
I shan’t belabor because it is a national prob- 
lem and affects all types and sizes of li- 
braries—the need for personnel. 

* * * 


The National Library plan repeatedly 
stresses the fact that we still have 35 million 
Americans without local public library serv- 
ice, and many million more who have li- 
brary service in name only. To accomplish 
this job of bringing service to those millions 
we must, as Dr. Joeckel said: “call for a 
reconversion of librarians generally to the old 
zeal for library extension which so profound- 
ly motivated the early leaders of the move- 
ment. But as new converts to an old faith, we 
need not speak of library extension in the 
sentimental language of an earlier period. We 
may use modern phrases and efficient modern 
methods, but we need to take the old vows, 
to rouse new enthusiasms for a united task.” 

In other words, the state librarian of Texas 
and his staff will in time use an airplane in 
covering their 267,000 square miles, instead 
of the horse and buggies, the trains or auto- 
mobiles that their predecessors used. Library 
needs will be publicized by television. We 
might even copy what the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the U. S. Forest Service have 
found so valuable, and design an exception- 
ally snappy, good-looking uniform to symbol- 
ize the prestige of library extension service. 

You see we can no longer be simply li- 
brarians working in municipal libraries, or 
county or regional libraries, or university or 
college or special librarians. We cannot be 
just reference librarians or catalogers or 
children’s librarians or school librarians or 
readers’ advisors or branch librarians. We 
cannot be connected with any library, large 
or small, in any capacity whatever and re- 
main unaware of this problem of extension. 
In its proper sphere it is as serious a fact as 
the hunger that stalks Europe, as our seem- 
ing inability to cope with peace. It requires 
our concerted and consistent eftorts now and 
until that day when we can honestly say that 
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every American, no matter where he lives, 
has the same quality of library service that the 
citizens of Cleveland, Detroit, Rochester and 
other famous library centers enjoy today. 
Into the stone of the California Supreme 
Court Building in Sacramento is hewn the 
motto “Give me men to match my moun- 
tains.” Across the first page of this National 


Plan for public library service, rough as it 
still is, should be written the words “Give us 
librarians to match this plan.” As it stands it 
foreshadows the possibility of greatness in 
America’s library service. However, it can 
and will reach its full stature only as i. 
brarians meet and solve the problerns it will 
present with “the ripest wisdom and freshest 
vigor” that they can muster. 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, LOUISIANA 
DIVISION, BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


VIRGINIA PARKER 


Librarian, Louisiana Division and Orleans Parish Unit 


In September of 1946 the Louisiana State 
Division of the American Cancer Society 
established a bibliographic service to provide 
physicians with an index of current medical 
periodical material on neoplasms. “Neo- 
plasm” means “new growth” and refers to 
all sorts of tumors. One hundred and eighty 
different pathological types of tumors are in- 
cluded in the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus list of subject headings. Periodical 
literature in all fields of medicine is indexed 
by the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, 
which is published by the American Medical 
Association, but publication of this index has 
been so greatly retarded in recent years that 
the latest index at the present time covers 
the period January-June 1946. The Index of 
the American Cancer Society, Louisiana Divi- 
sion is designed to supplement the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus by furnishing up 
to date references on neoplastic disease. 

All journals received by the joint Tulane 
Medical School-Orleans Parish Medical So- 
ciety Library are indexed. There are about 
750 titles. As soon as journals are checked 
in the library, the contents and abstract sec- 
tions of all journals are searched for all ar- 
ticles and abstracts related to neoplastic dis- 
ease. Each article or abstract is subject headed 
according to the classification system of the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus.t This 
means that subject headings cover both ana- 
tomical location and pathological type of the 
tumor as well as other points of interest. 


Regular three by five inch library cards are 
used. An author card is made on which sub 
ject headings are indicated. Subject cards are 
made. Author and subject cards are filed 
separately. A check list is kept to indicate 
just what journals have been indexed, so that 
none will be overlooked. At present the file 
is divided into three sections which require 
four filing drawers each. One section covers 
the period September-December 1946, one 
January-June 1947, and the third July-date 
1947. Subject cards covering January-June 
1947 are now in press. The index is being 
reproduced in mimeograph form and will be 
distributed to all medical libraries throughout 
the United States, to various state divisions 
of the American Cancer Society, and to work- 
ers in the cancer field. A mimeographed copy 
covering the period July-December 1947 will 
also be published and there will be monthly 
issues thereafter. 

The file of the index is used by faculty 
members of the Tulane Medical School, 
Charity Hospital physicians, medical students, 
practicing physicians of Louisiana, and re- 
search workers. Those who are writing 
papers for publication are particularly glad 
to have the index, since it is the only tool 
which can bring their bibliographies to date. 
Faculty members also use it when compiling 


Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. 
Subject Headings and Cross References. A 
Guide to the Classification of Medical Per- 
iodical Literature. Second Edition. Chicago, 
American Medical Association, 1940. 
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sudent reading lists, and medical students 
consult it for special theses. When requests 
for references are received, the references are 
typed on P-slips and given to the patron so 
that he may sort and arrange them to his 
liking. The same procedure is followed for 
requests for references by mail. Requests are 
sometimes received for abstracted material. 
In these cases material is abstracted and furn- 
ished to the patron. 

In addition to the index service a monthly 
abstract bulletin called Neoplastic Disease Ab- 
stracts is published. This bulletin is distrib- 
uted to every physician in Louisiana. Articles 
are selected largely on the basis of their clin- 
ical value, and the latest research develop- 
ments are noted. The editorial board of Neo- 
plastic Disease Abstracts consists of ten doc- 
tors representing various specialties, Miss 
Marie Louise Marshall, Librarian of the Tu- 
lane Medical School-Orleans Parish Medical 
Society Library, and Virginia Parker. It is 
headed by Dr. Ambrose H. Storck. Meetings 
ate held twice a month. At one meeting each 


month all author cards prepared during the 
past month are reveiwed and titles of interest 
are selected. At the following meeting the 
journals containing the selected titles are re- 
viewed and from them articles for abstracting 
are chosen. A separate index to Neoplastic 
Disease Abstracts which is kept in a three by 
five inch file box is frequently consulted at 
these meetings to avoid unwise duplication of 
subject matter. The articles are assigned to 
various members of the editorial board for 
abstracting. About six abstracts are included 
in each mimeographed bulletin. Ordinarily 
the abstracts in each bulletin cover a wide 
variety of subjects, but occasionally when 
there happens to be an abundance of signifi- 
cant material on one aspect of the cancer 
problem the abstracts are published together 
as a symposium. There has been one such 
symposium on radioactivity and one on can- 
cer of the stomach. With the November 1947 
issue Neoplastic Disease Abstracts went into 
its second volume. Reader response has been 
gratifying. 





A STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
COMES OF AGE 


SUE HEFLEY 
Supervisor School Libraries, Past President, L. L. A. 


A suggested check list to be used for estab- 

lishing evidence of maturity.* 
Membership and Leadership 

All groups which might be served by the 
Association are proportionately represented 
in membership. 

The membership 
growth. 

Currency of membership is determined by 
a well-recognized rule (e. g., the membership 
of the Association shall be made up of those 
paying dues for the past fiscal year and those 
paying dues for the current fiscal year). 

Leadership is not vested in one or in a 
few or in a certain group within the mem- 
bership. 

Official and Committee Personnel 

All groups represented in membership are 

proportionately represented in official and 


shows a _ consistant 


committee personnel. 

Election to office and appointment to com- 
mittee is not rotated among a few; the policy 
is consistently observed of appointing to com- 
mittee membership some who have not prev- 
iously so served. 

Publications 

An official organ or bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation is ssued in printed form periodically, 
with at least four regularly appearing issues 
during the year. 

All membership groups are represented in 
the articles carried in the journal of the As- 


*The substance of a talk made by Sue 
Hefley, past president, Louisiana Library 
Association, and supervisor of school libra- 
ries, Louisiana Department of Education, 
before State Association Presidents and Edi- 
tors, San Francisco, July 1947. 
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sociation. 

The journal or bulletin brings to Associa- 
tion members something outside the Asso- 
ciation. 

Adequate budgetary provision is made for 
the journal. 

A handbook, subject to necessary revision 
is maintained for official and committee per- 
sonnel and for section officials. 

The handbook contains statements of all 
decisions regarding duties of officers, com- 
mittee appointments and functioning, and 
operation of special interest sections. 

The handbook is available in sufficient 
copies for desirable distribution to official 
and committee personnel. 

Printed copies of the constitution are avail- 
able in sufficient quantity. 


A Year-Round Program of Activities 
Committees function throughout the fiscal 


year, with no post-convention period of dol- 
drums. 

At least four meetings of the executive 
board (or official personnel) are arranged, 
with budgetary provision for minimum 
travel expenses of those attending. 

At least one meeting of all committee 
chairmen, with the executive board or official 
personnel, with budgetary provision for min- 
imum travel expenses. 

The membership is kept aware of year- 
round committee work as it is of the annual 
convention. 

Budgetary provision is made for committee 
work as far as Association funds will permit; 
committee request for funds is made at the 
beginning of the fiscal year; all committee 
expenditure is kept within that amount. 

Dues are sufficient to support a year-round 
program of activity. 

Programs sponsored by regional and na- 
tional groups are given due consideration. 

The Association does not wait for regional 
or national groups to take the initiative in 
the development of programs of activity. 


The Convention 
There is adequate representation of the 


interests of all groups within the program 
planning. 

The Convention program is outward— 
rather than inward—looking in its general 
theme. 

Following the Convention as closely as 
possible, an opportunity for Convention eval- 
uation is given for the membership at large— 
the official personnel, committees related pri- 
marily to the convention, such as the exhibits 
committee, the program committee, the hos 
pitality committee. 

Convention expense is carefully held to its 
proportionate share of the Association’s bud- 
get. 

Intergroup Relations 

There is due consideration of regional and 
national programs of action. 

There is provision for cooperation be- 
tween the Association and related groups 
within the State, such as a State chapter of 
Special Libraries, a Library Section of the 
Teachers Association, so that duplication of 
effort be avoided and maximum strength be 
afforded for any project of common interest 
undertaken. (The Association might take the 
lead in forming an Inter-Library Group 
Council to meet once a year, at the time of 
the Association’s Convention). 

A prospective-librarian group is identified 
(through sponsorship of college and high 
school groups) and contact is maintained 
through such means as affiliate membership, 
invitation to convention, periodical commu- 
nication from the Association to this special 
group with the acknowledged purpose of 
holding their interest in librarianship as a 
profession. 

There is a cooperative relationship between 
the Association official personnel and the 
official personnel of the Sections of the As- 
sociation. 

Friendly cooperation is maintained be- 
tween the Association and any interest group 
which breaks away from the Association to 
enjoy its own autonomy. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION JAN. 24 


Mrs. Irene M. Strieby of the Eli Lilly Co., 
Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis, In- 


diana, the national president, attended. New 
chapter officers were elected. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS POOL THEIR IDEAS 


LUCILLE T. CARNAHAN 
High School Librarian, Northwestern State College 


Back in 1930, when libraries in the school 
were rare rather than common and when 
makeshifts were used more often than “store 
bought” articles, librarians who invented 
something out of nothing excitedly shared 
the find with somebody else. Passed from 
one librarian to the other came suggestions 
for the vertical file made from an apple box, 
the circulation box made by putting partitions 
in a cheese box, bricks used for book sup- 
ports, and dozens of other makeshifts that 
served well then and in many cases still serve. 
But today, many of us who have found little 
tricks that work or new techniques and pro- 
jects hesitate saying anything about them. 
We feel that everyone else must certainly 
have thought of the same thing. However, 
in pooling our ideas, all will certainly benefit 
from at least one idea that will make the 
effort worthwhile. 


The value of book jackets placed on old 
books or used on the bulletin board has long 
been recognized as good publicity, but filing 
the covers so that they are quickly located 
may be a new idea to many. Ruby Moore, 
Librarian at Fair Park, describes their policy 
as follows: “On the bookjackets we write the 
call number assigned to that book. When the 
jackets are used for bulletin board displays, 
the pupils can then locate a book on the 
shelves without having to ask where it may 
be found. This also helps when the book- 
jackets are filed according to class for future 
use. Some of the teachers like to look through 
this file and make selections for displays in 
their classrooms.” 


Helen Maestri at Francis T. Nicholls High 
School says that they place book jackets in a 
wire basket on the circulation desk, where 
students waiting their turn, pass the time by 
looking at them. Some read the book as a 
result of seeing the jacket. She also shelves 
some of her new books with their jackets, 


which are protected by the new plastic covers. 
She reports that though it is a luxurious prac- 
tice, it adds a cheerful note to the library and 
is often responsible for books being checked 
out. 


At Fair Park and at Natchitoches High 
School, they find it useful to place under- 
neath a piece of plate glass on the circulation 
desk such important items as: 1. Instructions 
to Desk Assistants; 2. Special Duties of Desk 
Assistants at First and Last Periods; 3. Home 
Room List of Teachers; 4. Schedule of Work 
of all Assistants; 5. Schedule for Librarians; 
6. Small Calendar; 7. Fine Computor Slip; 
8. Any photographs or letters left in books 
returned. 


Mrs. de Grummond, Librarian at Terre- 
bonne High School, reports a new technique 
which she has worked out for her helpers. 
She lets them: work one one half hour shifts 
instead of the full hour. She states that she 
often finds that a good library worker who 
is giving his only study period to library 
work will fall down in his class work or 
have to neglect the library work, so she has 
one table reserved for her library helpers. The 
first group works on homework for one half 
hour and then relieves the workers who go 
to the table to do their homework. This prac- 
tice seems to correct some of the objections 
to allowing a child to use his study time for 
library work. 


Using placards, captions, and display ma- 
terials over again as new pupils come and 
the old go, not only saves the librarian’s time, 
but makes it possible to change displays fre- 
quently. With the use of an apple or grape 
box, an oversize book support with rubber 
base to prevent skidding, and old mailing 
envelopes in uniform size, bulletin board 
exhibits are filed in alphabetical order. For 
instance, from the Hallowe’en display came 
jack-olantern, witches, cats, caption letters 


that had been thumb tacked on the bulletin 
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board, and a list of the books and book 
covers used in the display. All of these 
things were put in an envelope and filed 
alphabetically. In the case of a display where 
it is impossible to put everything in the en- 
velope, a note is included which describes 
best the way the exhibit was put up and 
where the large articles are to be found. 
Another type of file kept for bulletin board 
use is a file of letters used for captions. Letters 
are cut from colored mounting paper and 
thumb tacked on the board with tacks of the 
same color. These letters, if kept, can be 
used many times. The celophane containers 
in which Wilson cards are received make 
excellent filing pockets. Into each package 
is placed a 3X5 slip on which the caption 
is indicated and the subject written in the 
upper left hand corner for identification and 
filing. The packages are filed in alphabetical 
order in a cheese box. Thus, a bulletin board 
notice can be put up without any delay. 
When we read in the morning paper that 
an author died, we turn to the file, get the 
package labeled, “Well known author died”, 
find a picture of the author, book covers, a 
news article, or whatever is available and the 
bulletin board display develops in a few min- 
utes. Various colors of crepe paper cut in 
proper lengths for covering the bulletin 
boards is kept in a box so that displays can 
always be made colorful. Scraps of wall paper 
are solicited from those papering houses and 
kept for the same purpose. Wall paper back- 
grounds are good for various room scenes in 
displaying books on the home. 

Ruby Moore’s method of getting overdue 
books back seems a good one: “WHen an 
overdue book fails to come in after the first 
notice (a blue overdue slip) we stamp in red 
on the next one the words SECOND NO- 
TICE, and, if necessary, THIRD NOTICE 
on still another one. Finding that this did 
not always bring results and that often there 
were other reasons for our wanting certain 
pupils to come to the library at various times, 
we devised the following mimeographed slips 
which have proved helpful: 

“Please come to the library for one of the 
following reasons: 


Amount 
Price 


Unpaid fine 
Lost book 
Lost magazine Price——— 
Lost pamphlet ‘Price 

To see the Librarian 

Book reserved for you 

“Checking the line “To see the librarian’ 
seems rather effective, for usually the pupil 
does not know why, and if for no other rea- 
son comes to satisfy his curiosity. 

“Library books loaned to teachers are not 
charged for any definite length of time. How- 
ever, at the end of each six weeks we send 
those teachers with books still out, the fol- 
lowing notice: 

Miss Jones, We are checking our records 
for the six weeks. The following are 
loans from the library at present. Will 
you please check this list with the books 
you have and return it to us via our 
office box. If a mistake has been made, 
please let us know. 

“This helps to settle any question as to 
the whereabouts of the books before too 
much times has elapsed. The teacher does 
not have to return the books at this time if 
she is not through with them.” 

Candide Breaux, Librarian at Loreauville 
High School, lets the children keep their own 
record of all the books that they have read 
from year to year. Practice cards are kept 
in a small box arranged alphabetically by 
each pupil’s name under the different grades. 
The box is kept on the librarian’s desk easily 
accessible to children and teachers. 

Miss May Hammett, Librarian at North- 
western State College Elementary Training 
School, in pointing out that the books which 
won the Newbery awards are not always the 
most popular books in the school, tells of a 
scheme that can be used each year to stim- 
ulate interest in them. All of the books are 
put on display in one of the grade rooms for 
a period of time. Book talks on the books 
are given from time to time in order to get 
some of the books checked out. Each child 
is given a Newbery-Caldecott Book Mark 
to use as he reads his book. A sheet for each 
title is kept in a loose leaf file where the 
children enter their names as the books are 
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read. This serves as a check for the teacher 
and the librarian indicating the most popular 
of the Newbery books, and also the results 
of a stimulation campaign. In one of the 
other rooms, Miss Hammett is trying out 
another method which is entirely voluntary 
on the part of the children. They are making 
folders in which to keep a file on their recre- 
ational reading. They have access to book 
jackets, and old copies of Life and Look 
magazines to select appropriate and interest- 
ing pictures for covers of the folders. The 
children will make their own book plates. 

Into each child’s folder will go a record 
of his reading. He will be asked to list the 
title and author of each and every book he 
draws from the library, and to indicate 
whether or not he reads the book. He will 
be encouraged to illustrate originally, or with 
cut-out pictures, many of the books he reads, 
and to make a short book report on others. 

The purposes of the project, which is ex- 
perimental, are: 

1.A check list for child, teacher and libra- 
rian; a. Types of books read; b. Whether or 
not children are reading books drawn out of 
the library; c. Most popular books; d. Most 
popular authors. 

2. Encourage children to be familiar with 
correct titles and authors. 

3. If the experiment proves successful, it 
will eventually eliminate the borrowers’s card 
kept in the library. 

At Natchitoches High School, we tried and 
discarded many methods for handling maga- 
zine circulation until we finally arrived at 
the present one which is workable. We use 
a single card catalog tray and home-made 
guide cards and forms. First is a guide card, 
labeled “check slips” behind which are forms 
for checking out the magazines made as fol- 
lows: 

1. Title of magazine 

. Date of Magazine 

. Pupil’s name 

. Period and date due 

- Period and date returned 

Next are guide cards for each of our six 
periods, for overnight use, for indefinite use, 
overdue, and fines. These are followed by 

















guide cards for every magazine to which the 
library subscribes. With this set-up the fol- 
lowing routine has been worked out. When 
a pupil wants a magazine the pupil librarian 
fills out a check slip and files it behind the 
guide card for the period when the magazine 
is due. When it is returned, the assistant 
marks returned and files the slip behind the 
guide card for that particular magazine. If 
the magazine is not returned at the end of 
the period at which it is due, the slip is filed 
behind overdue. When the magazine comes 
in, the period and date returned are indicated 
and the slip is filed behind fines. This system 
makes it very easy at the end of the day to 
make out fine and overdue notices. The slips 
filed behind the guide cards for all magazines 
make counting circulation at the end of the 
month very easy. At a moments glance it is 
possible to see which magazines are circulat- 
ing and which are not. Also kept in this box 
is the periodical record file and other files 
that are kept for magazines. Reserved books 
are handled similarly except that instead of 
the individual title guides, alphabetical guide 
cards are used, behind which are filed by 
title the slips for returned books. Any teacher 
wishing to find out if and by whom her 
books are being checked out, can do so by 
locating the slips under the title. At the end 
of the month when circulation is counted, 
these slips are sent to the teachers who have 
put the books on reserve. The teachers dis- 
card the slips when they have finished with 
them. 

Miss Hammett says that the existence of 
a file of mounted prints such as those found 
on the covers of Grade Teacher and In- 
structor magazines is nothing unusual, but 
besides the usual catalogue file of artist and 
title cards, she puts on the back of each 
mount a bibliography, including call num- 
bers of all material available in the library 
on that particular picture. Miss Hammett 
has converted an old filing cabinet with four 
9X13 drawers into a convenient and practical 
file for the film strips. A false wooden 
bottom was added to each drawer. In this 
were cut round holes into which a film-strip 
can fits snugly. Each film-strip can is given 
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a number corresponding to the number near 
the hole it occupies. Filing is quite simple. 


Odds and ends of suggestions bring out 
ideas that may prove helpful. Evelyn Peters 
of New Orleans uses two of the plain book 
supports and paper clips to hold posters up- 
right. Helen Maestri says that the Commerce 
Department in her school teaches the Dewey 
Decimal System as one form of filing. Can- 


a 


dide Breaux places a guide card for lost and 
discarded books at the end of the shelf-lis 
file. Behind the guide, “Missing” all books 
withdrawn from the library records are listed, 
In Natchitoches High, old magazines are 
kept in an easily accessible place for children 
to clip for illustrative material for class 
projects. There are undoubtedly many other 
“finds” that librarians might share with one 
another. 
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L. L. A. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 1947-48 


OFFICERS 


John Hall Jacobs, President, Librarian, New 
Orleans Public Library. 

Eugene P. Watson, Ist Vice-President, Libra- 
rian, Northwestern State College. 

S. Metella Williams, 2nd Vice-President, 
L. S. U. Library School. 

Jean Mason, Secretary, Louisiana State Li- 
brary. 

Helen Maestri, Treasurer, Librarian, Francis 
T. Nicholls High School, New Orleans. 
Sue Hefley, Past President, Supervisor School 

Libraries, State Department of Education. 


COMMITTEES 

Adult Education 
Emily Spencer, chairman, Librarian, Cal- 
casieu Parish Library; Sarah I. Jones, Field 
Worker, Louisiana State Library; George 
King Logan, Ass’t. Librarian, New Or- 
leans Public Library. 

Constitution, By-Laws, Manual 
S. Metella Williams, chairman, L. S. U. 
Library School; Alice Hebert, Louisiana 
State University; ex-officio, the Secretary 
of the Association. 

Federal Relations Committee 
Mary W. Harris, chairman, Director, Ex- 
tension Department, Louisiana State Li- 
brary; Eugene Watson, I.‘brarian, North- 
western State College; Mildred Hogan, 
Librarian, State Department, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Hospitality Committee 
Frances Flanders, chairman, Librarian 
Ouachita Parish Public Library; Mrs. Ber- 
nard Biedenharn, chairman Board of 


Control, Ouachita Parish Public Library; 
Elizabeth Builtman, Librarian Madison 
Parish Library; Demaris Rockett, Ass’t. 
Librarian, Ouachita Parish Public Library; 
Genevra Washburn, Librarian, Neville 
High School. 


Distribution of State Documents, Joint 
Committee of L.L.A. and College & 


Reference Section 
Eugene Watson, chairman, Librarian, 
Northwestern State College; Dr. Garland 
Taylor, vice-chairman, Librarian, Howard- 
Tilton Memorial Library; Guy Lyle, 
Director of Librarias, L.S.U.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet T. Lane, Librarian, L. S. U. Law 
Library; Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Direc- 
tor, L. S. U. Library School; Sue Hefley, 
Supervisor School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Essae M. Culver, State 
Librarian; John Hall Jacobs, Librarian New 
Orleans Public Library. 
Legislation 
Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, chairman, Di- 
rector L. S. U. Library School; Eugene P. 
Watson, Librarian, N. S. C.; Mildred 
Hogan, Librarian, State Department Com- 
merce and Industry; Elizabeth Williams, 
Librarian, Bossier Parish Library. 
Membership 
Vivian Cazayoux, chairman, Louisianz 
State Library; Frances L. Munson, Refer- 
ence Librarian, L. P. I.; Ruth Renaud, 
Head Adult Department, N. O. P. L. 
Modisette Award 
Essae M. Culver, chairman, State Librarian; 
Marjorie Leigh, Cataloger, L. P. I.; Sarah 
I. Jones, Field Worker, L. S. L.; Mrs. 
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Florrinell F. Morton, Director, L. S. U. 
Library School; Sallie Farrell, Field 
Worker, L. S. L.; Georgette Richard, Li- 
brarian, Donaldsonville High School. 


Nominating 

Loma Knighten, chairman, Librarian, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Debora 
Abramson, Ass’t. State Librarian; Mrs. 
Olin D. Moore, Librarian, Many High 
School. 


Professional and Commercial Exhibits 
Mrs. Louise Gray Lembert, Ass’t. Libra- 
rian, Northeastern Junior College. 


Program 
Dr. Garland Taylor, chairman, Librarian, 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library. 

Public Relations 
Ella V. Aldrich Schwing, chairman, Plaque- 
mine; George King Logan, Ass’t. Libra- 
rian, N. O. P. L.; J. H. Mercer, Bossier 
Parish Library Board; Inez Boone, Ass’t. 
Librarian, Shreve Memorial Library; Helen 
Maestri, Librarian, Francis T. Nicholls 
High School, N. O.; Mrs. Ernest A. Guey- 
mard, Ass’t Librarian, East Baton Rouge 
Parish Library. 

Publicity 
Frances Moak, chairman, Librarian, Char- 
ity Hospital School of Nursing; Robert M. 
Lightfoot, Ass’t. Librarian, L. P. I.; Mrs. 
Percy T. Joseph, Rapides Parish Library. 

Salary, Staff, and Tenure 


Margaret M. Herdman, chairman, L. S. U. 
Library School; Mrs. Lillian C. Gray, Li- 
brarian, Concordia Parish Library. 


State Aid 
Elizabeth Williams, chairman, Librarian, 
Bossier Parish Library; Lucile Young, Li- 
brarian, De Soto Parish Library; ex-officio, 
president L. L. A. 

State Planning 
Essae M. Culver, chairman, State Librarian; 
Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Director, L. S. 
U. Library School; Mrs. Rubie Hanks, Li- 
brarian, Winn Parish Library; Sallie Far- 
rell, Field Worker, L. S. L.; Mr. C. Paul 
Phelps, Board Member, Tangipahoa Parish 
Library. 


++ 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


supplied to University, College and 
Public Libraries at moderate prices. 


Prompt and intelligent service. 


te 


National Bibliophile 


Service 


321 Fifth Ave., New York City 16 
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TO 


fbi? 


FOR A SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLIES 
WHERE QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 


Cards 
Guides 
Supplies 
Book Trucks 
Museum Cases 
Catalog Cabinets 
Vertical Filing Cases 
Kardex Visible Records 
Insulated Filing Cabinets 
Library Supplies and Equipment 


Library Bureau 
pivision of Remington Rand Inc. 





NEW ORLEANS 
BATON ROUGE SHREVEPORT 











PEOPLE AND PLACES 
Edited by 
MATTIE SUE MOUNCE 


Assistant Reference Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


Mrs. Max Schenker, \ibrarian of the East 
Baton Rouge Parish Library, reports that as 
a result of years of effort, the appropriation 
of the library has recently been increased to 
allow for the purchase and operation of a 
bookmobile and for the establishment of a 
branch library. A new service of this library 
is a microfilm projector which projects books 
onto the ceiling for the use of helpless, bed- 
ridden patients. On the recommendation of 
a doctor, the machine is loaned to patients 
for a period of two weeks. 


George Rose Ferguson, formerly librarian 
of the Geology Library at LSU, is the new 
librarian of the Terrebonne Parish Library, 
succeeding Dora Mae Thibodeaux, now as 
sistant librarian at McNeese Junior College. 

Alice Dugas, who recently returned to 
Louisiana after having spent more than a 
year as librarian of Colego Ward, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, is acting librarian of the 
Pointe Coupee Parish Library. 

Kay Werner, librarian of LaFourche Parish 
Library Demonstration, reports that the 
library is now serving the Negroes of the 
parish through the new branch library re- 
cently opened in Thibodaux. 


Dorothy Duncan, a 1947 graduate of the 
LSU Library School, who has been assistant 
librarian in the LaFourche Parish Library, 
is librarian of the newly-established Beaure- 


gard Parish Library Demonstration in De 
Ridder. 


Marian Ross, a graduate of Western Re- 
serve University, and formerly on the refer- 
ence staffs of the Cleveland and the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Public Libraries, is now 
reference librarian at Louisiana State Library. 

Marie Louise Goodwin, the new librarian 
of the Tangipahoa Parish Library, announces 


the opening recently of the Allen Branch for 
the colored people of Amite. 


Julia Agnes Sullivan of New York, a grad- 
60 


uate of North Carolina Library School, is 
replacing Mary Graham Stewart as assistant 
librarian in the Tangipahoa Parish Library. 
Miss Stewart is now cataloger at Louisiana 
State Library. Vivian Cazayoux, forme 
cataloger at LSL, is now librarian of the 
Louisiana Collection. 


Ruth Lefkovitz, who has been in the cir 
culation department of the LSU Library, is 
assistant librarian of the Iberville Parish 
Library Demonstration in New Iberia. 

Miss Essae M. Culver and Sallie Farrell 
attended the recent meeting of the Louisiana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Lake 
Charles. 


Emily Spencer, librarian of Calcasieu Parish 
Library, reports that service to the newly 
organized Calcasieu Parish Hospital was 
opened in September. A converted food truck 
laden with books is taken from room to 
room for patients and nurses. Calcasieu’s 
Iowa Branch has moved into its new quarters, 
built especially for the library. 

Recent visitors to the New Orleans Public 
Library were Mrs. Gretchen Schenk, an Ala 
bama librarian with many friends in New 
Orleans, and Charles F. Strubbe, of the Great 
Books Foundation. Mr. Strubbe met with 
various organizations and community leaders 
as an initial step in establishing units of the 
Great Books Program in New Orleans. 

Mrs. Leona L. Keyes, librarian of the Baker 
High School, was elected president of the 
School Library Section of the LTA. 

Bess Vaughan, librarian of Shreve Me- 
morial Library, has been appointed to serve 
on the Membership Committee of the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries of the ALA. 

Work has begun on a-building which will 
house the Queensborough Branch of Shreve 
Memorial Library. This is the first of a 
number of such buildings which will be built 


on the city’s school grounds during the next 
few years. 
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SNEAD STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 


ol, is BY Wall and Double Faced 
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siana IN STOCK IN NEW ORLEANS—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


rmer 
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Delivery 60 Days Phone or Write for Prices 


Book trucks ..$42.50 2 Tray Catalog Case ......... 13.50 
Dictionary Stands . 32.50 4 Tray Catalog Case ......... 24.50 


. | Revolving Dictionary Stands— Steel Book Supports, per 100... 16.00 
ys h Table Model 00. «9.50 Newspaper Files 





e Cir 





‘arish 
Reading Room Chairs, quartered oak, steam bent back posts, each 
arrell 


dete Catalog cards, Book cards, Book pockets, Accession Sheets and Binders, Order 


Lake | Cards, Periodical record Cards—Immediate Shipment 


arish | H. C. PARKER, INC. FROST-PARKER, INC. 


ewly 336 Camp 335 Bank Place 535 Lafayette St. Dial 4-2921 
was ] New Orleans, La. Baton Rouge, La. 
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FAST SERVICE 
TO 
LOUISIANA GROWTH BY SERVICE 

LIBRARIES! * 


BOOKS OLD AND NEW 











BOOKS OLD AND NEW 


serve 


Divi- Louisiana's Largest Supply of Books 











will * 


breve 


a; Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


built . 4 
nail Library Supplies 
SYRACUSE !, NEW YORK 





111-113 University Place 





NEW ORLEANS 13, U. S. A. 
laiaieaiain 
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During Book Week, Mrs. Leonrad H. 
Short, Mrs. Julia Jones, and Mrs. W. L. 
Rembert, ]r., of the Shreve Memorial Library 
staff, visited the schools of Shreveport and 
made book talks. Jewel Moore, branch super- 
visor of Shreve, made a talk at the Milam 
Street (colored) Trade School at their book 
fair. 

Frances Moak, former documents and peri- 
odicals librarian at Loyola University, has 
accepted the position of librarian at Charity 
Hospital School of Nursing. Miss Moak has 
not yet been replaced at Loyola. 

Ab Jackson has left his position as director 
of the library at International House and is 
doing public relations work at the New Or- 
leans City Hall. 

John Hall Jacobs, librarian of the New 
Orleans Public Library announces that the 
New Orleans City Archives, which were 
transferred to the administration of the library 
some months ago, will be moved to their 
newly constructed quarters in the basement 
of the main library at Lee Circle by the end 
of 1947. 

Mrs. W. E. Ball (Nee Oree Martin) is on 
the staff of the East Baton Rouge Parish 
Library. 

Mrs. Ruth Corbin, who was formerly in 
army library work in Michigan, is an as- 
sistant in the LSU Law Library. 

Mrs. Mary Watson Bledsoe is now librarian 
of Grambling College for Negroes. She also 
teaches a course for prospective teachers in 
library materials. 

Olive Gehring, librarian of the training 
school of Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
has compiled a list of recommended films for 
use in schools. It is available in mimeo- 
graphed form from Sue Hefley, supervisor 
of school libraries, Department of Education. 
A list of materials in science for upper ele- 
mentary grades has been compiled by Mrs. 
Fredrica Rand, \ibrarian, New Iberia Ele- 
mentary School, under the direction of Miss 
Gehring, and this list is also available from 
Miss Hefley. 

Mrs. Lena deGrummond, formerly at Sul- 
phur High School, is librarian at Terrebonne 
High School, Houma. Mrs. deGrummond 


— 


replaced Esther Robichaux, now on the staff 
of Webster Parish Library. 

Aline Wood, formerly librarian at Bernice 
High School, is librarian at the Lake Arthur 
High School. 


Ly 


Northwestern State College 

Gene Watson is Editor of a new public 
tion issued at N. S. C. and one of the con 
sultants for another. This Week which he 
edits, is a weekly information official calendar 
and announcement bulletin with a three 
fold purpose: to present a complete calendar 
of the events scheduled on the campus each 
week; to make official announcements con 
cerning college regulations, policies, and im 
portant events; to draw attention to the 
Library, the services which it is prepared to 
render, and the books which comprise its 
collection. Narrative of which he is a con 
sultant, is a literary bi-monthly with the 
main purpose of encouraging creative writing 
primarily on the campus of Northwestem, 
but any original manuscripts will be received 
and considered. 











READY NOW 


Statesman's Year Book 1947.$ 7.50 
Who's Who 1947 2. 18.00 
Fundamental Education 
(UNESCO's groundwork)... 
China Handbook 1937-1945... 


Chambers Biographical Dic- 
tionary watad 


The Calculated Risk, by Edi- 
tor of Foreign Affairs, (what 
to do about the mess we 
are in) hs 


2.50 
6.00 


6.00 





1.50 


These list prices are subject to library dis- 
count. 





The Macmillan Company 
DALLAS |, TEXAS 
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Can Your Binder furnish... 
TREASURE-TROVE COVERS? 


e Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you order Allen-Library-Bound books 

bli or rebinding. For better appearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on your 
med next order for Library-Bound books. 

| CON 


heel CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


-ndar All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bindings do not stand up under 
; constant library use. It is sound business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
three. remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to be rebound. Library-Bound 
~ndar books are new books which have been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers 


call in accordance with the American Library Association Class "A" specifications. 


COn- LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


1j More and more librarians and school people recognize the sound business practice of buying 
Im- Allen-Library-Bound books as evidenced by increased orders. 


> the 
ed to 


citi! Edwin Allen Company 


“a BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
iting 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 


stern, Write for current catalogues and Lists. 
eived 
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Dameron-Pierson ; 
Company 


LIMITED 


Lecler Printing Co. 


Established 1917 


Printing 

Lithographing 

Engraving 

Blank Book Making 

Stationery 

Office Furniture 

Files & Filing Supplies 

Mimeograph & Mimeograph Supplies 


& 
“Everything for your office” 
a 


PRINTING — ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING 
SALES BOOKS — TAGS 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 





Phone RA 5650 421 Natchez Street 
RAymond 1204 400 Camp Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW ORLEANS 8, LA. 
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Louisiana Industrial Directory 
The Louisiana Industrial Directory, pub- 
lished by the State Department of Commerce 
and Industry, 1947 (price $2.50)* is a valuable 
reference work in spite of the fact that all 
names were omitted of companies which did 
not return the questionnaire. Part I, lists 
Louisiana manufacturers classified by prod- 
ucts. There are 1087 beginning with Acety- 
lene Gas and ending with Yeast. Part II, is an 
alphabetical listing of the cities and towns 
of the state, with the industries located in 
each. In Part I, the information given is 
name, address, and brief description of 
product.f Part II, gives name, address, name 
of principal: officer, number of employees 
in normal times, area of distribution, and 
products made. The names of 2,323 firms 
are included. The volume is in large part 
the work of Mildred Hogan and Ed Roy. 


*Furnished free to libraries and research 
workers. 
+Trade names included when used. 
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YOUR REGION’S RESOURCES 


Your Region’s Resources: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Southern Resources. Com- 
piled by. Mary Ann Tanksley, under the 
direction of Regional Materials Service, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1947 (155p paper, 25c.) 


When thoughtful Southerners began to rub 
the depression dust of the early ’thirties from 
their eyes and to look ahead, they saw a 
chasm lying between the South’s people and 
a decent future. It was the deep and empty 
space that came from lack of enough facts, 
enough skill, enough practice in working to- 
gether. These leaders began work on a 
bridge of knowledge. A hard, straight look 
at the South in the form of Howard Odum’s 
Southern Regions went down to bedrock. It 
showed where the foundations should begin. 
Dr. Odum’s co-workers in the original study 
and thinkers in and outside the South began 
to add their own books. 


For ten years and more the work of re- 
search and fact-finding, digesting and think- 


ing, writing and re-writing has gone into the 


building of this bridge. First it was a 
row foot bridge, suitable only for specialig 
and scholars. Gerald Johnson’s The Wa. 
Land and similar books broadened it by 
stating the fundamentals in everyday. term 
Scores of books have carried the matetials 
the research laboratory out to the people 
shaping knowledge into forms they could 

The publication of Your Region’s Resourg 
is a sort of “open for traffic” signal on 
still broader highway of knowledge. It m 
shals the published material into levels f 
the elementary and intermediate sch 
teacher, the high school teacher, and f 
adult reader. 


While designed for teachers in the Sou 
Your Region’s Resources can help the ce 
munity librarian and the layman in findi 
practical books and pamphlets. It is. part 
the five-fold Regional Materials Service. pm 
gram for making research and education 
material available. 


(Quoted from The Southern Packet, Vi L 
III, No. 10, October 1947.) é 
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MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Have you paid L.L.A. dues since July? 7 
If Not — Don’t Delay — Send Them To 


To: Miss Helen Maestri, Treasurer 
Louisiana Library Association 
Francis T. Nicholls High School 
3820 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans 17, La. 


(Cut this out and mail with check) 


$ 2.00 Individual membership 
_..__. $§ 5.00 Institutional membership 
—. $25.00 Sustaining membership 


I wish my sectional allotment (25%) to g@ 
to the following section: ¢ 


College and reference . 


_____» Trustees 





Public 
___.... To no section 


NAME 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 

















